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chamber with the aristocracy and with the Crown,
is that which lends dignity to the annals of our race,
and yies in interest with the expansion of the Anglo-
Saxon peoples in the regions outside Europe. The
process was almost complete before its results were
fully realised. But the recognition is now ungrudg-
ing and unqualified. The constitutionalists of the
last century made it their business to enforce the
lesson that the House of Commons was the real
reservoir of authority in our polity, the life-giving
element from which all others deriyed their validity.
It was the true " efficient" part, whatever reverence
and value might attach to the other, the dignified
and ceremonial factors.

Much of the work of these writers is an attempt
to substantiate the proposition that the House of
Commons, in Mr. Gladstone's phrase, is the centre
of our system, the solar orb round which the
other bodies revolve. Men who were born when
George IV. or William IV. was king, were still
able to find some novelty and freshness in the
final phases of the rivalry between the Crown and
the Commons. They dwelt, disproportionately as
it may seem to us, on the conclusion and the
consequences of the long struggle. Looking at
the state of things ^hich prevailed in the first
half of Queen Victoria's reign, when the House of
Commons was more nearly the nation, in a political
sense, than it had ever been before or than it has
ever been since, they even magnified its authority.
They endeavoured to show that it had absorbed
many of the functions of the Crown, and of Parlia-
ment as a whole, that it was supreme alike in law-
making, in the management of finance, in the